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The following instonée scof the Superstition of 
the natives of Bengal,is taken from the 
journal ofa gentleman of Boston, who 
saw the ceremony performed. 

MONG the many superstitious cer- 
emonies practised by the natives of the 

East-Indies,the manner in whichan Hindoo 

expiates his crimes, is perhaps the most 

astonishingly singular. 

When any serious misfortune happens to 
an Hindoo, it is supposed to be in conse- 
quence of his having offended his God, and 
it is customary for him to make application 
to a Bramin, to know the will of the Deity, 
and in what manner he can appease his 
wrath. If his crimes have been very hei- 
nous,and he is not able to atone fer them, 
by paying a certain sum of money for the 

- support of the Pageda, the Bramin tells 
him, that the God requires he should do 
penance, by inflicting punishment upon 
himself,according to the rules of the church. 

This poor innocent deluded wretch, believes 

the order of the Bramin, to be the oracle 

from heaven, and accepts of the terms of 
reconciliation with his Maker, with the ut- 
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roost effusionsofjoy. He ardently solicits 
the assistance of the Bramin to perform 
the ceremony, and gives him every fannan 
he is worth, for the kind intercession he 
has made. Matters being thus far settled 
he prepares himself for the sacrifice he is 
about to make, by retiring to a Pageda, 
where for eight days he has no other nour- 
ishment than a quart of Rice-~during this 
time he has no intercourse with the world, 
his sole employment is counting his beads. 

At the expiration of the eight days, he is 
supposed tobesufficiently cleaned to appear 
before the mighty Bruma—he is then led 
out following his God, who is carried ona 
iitter,attended by the Braminand Musicians. 
he procession moves slowly on with sol- 
emn pomp, tothe place where the punish- 
mentisto be inflicted, which is always 
where four principal streets meet. The 
litter is here set down, and in front of the 
God a stage is erected, in which is fixed a 
large post—to the post a sparis attached, 
which by tbe help of braces is moved in any 
direction. The criminal ascends on the 
top of the stage—thespar is lowered down, 
and two large iron hooks are fixed into his 
yack ; the hooks are made fast to the spar, 
by strong cords ; he then takes a basket of 
flowers in his hand, and at asignal given, 
he is hoisted forty feet in the air—the trum- 
pets now sound— the tam cam beats, and 
the heavens re-echo with the cries of the 
multitude—in this manner, hanging by the 
fesh of his back, he remains fer fifteen 
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miutes—- during all this time, there was 
not the least appearance of fear pictured in 
his countenance, or the least visible sign of 
ain—he seemed to exult in his sufferings, 
and like the martyrs of old, bled for the 
glory of God—his penance was.in the pres- 
ence of his Deity, and his offerings were 
the flowers from his basket. As these felt 
to the ground, the multitude with enthusi- 
astic madness, sought to gather them. The 
time of his penance being elapsed, he is 
let down, the hooks are taken out of his 
back, a little chinam is putin the wound, 
and he is led home amidst the acclamations 
of his friends. Hehasnow made his peace 
with his Maker, and is taught to believe 
he is going to e. joy uninterrupted felicity. 
How much better than the whims of 
these poor heathen, is the conduct of some 
others, perhaps in christendom : supersti- 
tion has too great sway in the world: and 
not to make a greater Improvement than 
what is too often the case among us, arg- 
ues great stupidity, and a contracted, self- 
ish, bigoted mind. These characters are 
ever cruel, but not like the Hindoos, to 
their own backs siezed with the hook ; the 
hook is applied for the hauling up others, 
who may hate their 
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GUSTAVUS VASA. 

This great monarch fled for refuge,from 
the Danish usurper, to Declarlia: and in 
an ancient habitation, where dwelt one 
Pearson, he sought an assylum. 
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Pearson entered into a design with 
Gustavus, with the greatest assurances of 
friendship, to help his affairs. 

It was indeed a design and a black one. 
Under the specious cloak of a zealous af- 
fection for Gustavus, the traitor was con- 
triving hisruin. The hope of making his 
court to the Danish tyrant, and the expect- 
ation of alarge reward, made this son of 
Judas resolve to sacrifice his honour to his 
ambition, and, for the sake of a few ducats, 
violate the most sacred laws of hospitality, 
by betraying his guest. In pursuance of 
that base resolution he went streight to one 
of Christiern’s officers, commanding in the 
province, and informed him that Gustavus 
was his prisoner. Having-committed this. 
treachery, he had not courage to face his. 
victim, and telling the Dane how to sur- 
prise the Prince, who he said believed him-. 
self to be under the protection ofa friend, 
(shame to manhood, to dare to confess that 
he could betray such confidence ! ) he pro- 
posed taking a wider circuit home, while 
they, apparently unknown to him, rified it 
of itstreasure. ‘It willbe an easy mate 
ter,’ said he, ‘ for not even my wife knows 
that it is Gustavus.’ 

Accordingly the officer at the head ofa 
party of well armed soldiers, marched di- 
rectly tothelake. The men invested the 
house, while the leader, abruptly entering, 
found Pearson’s wife, according to fash- 
ion of those days, employed in culinary 
preparations. Atsome distance from her 
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sata young man ina rustic garb lopping 
off the knots from the broken branch ofa 
tree. The officer went up to her, and told 
her he came inking Christiern’s name to 
demand the rebel Gustavus, who he knew 
. was concealed under her roof. The daunt- 
less woman never changed colour ; she 
immediately guessed the man, whom her 
husband had introduced asa miner’s son to 
be the Swedish hero. The door was block- 
ed up by soldiers. In an instant she repli- 
ed, without once glancing at Gustavus, 
who sat motionless with surprise, ‘ if you 
mean the melancholly gentlemau my hus- 
band has had here these few days, he has 
just walked out into the wood on the other 
side of the hill. Some of those soldiers 
may readily seize himas he has no arms 
with him.’ 

The officer did not suspect the easy sim- 
plicity ofher manners; and ordered part 
of the mento go in quest of him. At that 
moment suddenly turning her eyes on Gus- 
tavus, she flew up to him, and catching'the 
stick out of his hand, exclaimed in an an- 
gry voice ; unworthy wretch! What sit 
before your betters? Dont you see the 
king’s officers inthe room? Get out of my 
sight, or some of them shall give you a 
drubbing!’ As she spoke she strack him 
a blow onthe back with all her strength ; 
and opening aside door,‘ there, get into 
thescullery,’ cried she,‘ it is the fitest 
place for such company !’ and giving him 
another knock, she flung the stick after 
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him, and shut the door. ‘Sure,’ added 
she, in a great heat, ‘ never woman was so 
plagued with such a lout of a slave.’ 

The officer begged she would not dis- 
turb herself on his account; but she af- 
fecting great reverence for the king, and 
respect for his representative, prayed him 
to enter the parlour while she brought 
some refreshment. The Dane civilly 
complied: perhaps glad enough to get 
from the side of a shrew ; and she imme- 
diately hastened to Gustavus, whom she 
had bolted in, and by means of back pas- 
sages, conducted him in a moment to a 
certain little apartment, which projecting 
from the side of the house close to the 
bank of the lake where the fisher’s boat 
lay she lowered him down the convenient 
apertue in the seat, and giving him direc- 
tion to an honest curate across the lake, 


committed him to Providence. 
MS 


AFFECTED GRAVITY. 

YORICK, sometimes, in his wild way 
of talking, would say that Gravity was an 
errant scoundrel—and he would add, of 
the most dangerous kind too; because a 
slyone:—and that he verily believed, 
more honest, well meaning people were 
bubbled out of their money by it in one 
twelvemonth, than by pocket picking and 
shopliftingin seven. In the naked temper 
which a merry heart discovered, he would 
say there was no danger, but to itself:— 
whereas the very essence of gravity was 
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design, and consequently deceit :—’twas 
a taught trick to gain credit of the world 
for more sense and knowledge than a man 
was worth ; and that, with all his preten- 
sions, it was no better, but often worse, 
than a French wit had long ago defined it, 
viz.—A mysterious carriage ofthe body 


to cover the defects of the mind. 
5S, 


HUMOR. 

A gentleman sat down to write a deed, ib 
and begun with “* Know one woman by | 
these Presents” —‘t You are wrong (says 
a bystander) it ought to be Know ail 
men.’ Wery well [answered the other) 
If one woman knows it, all men will of tI 
course.” | 
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Some tell, some hear, some judge of news, if 

| some make it, He 

And he that lies the most is most believ’d. A 

I] HEARD SO. 

IN other words—a bird sings—or that’s 
the talk, or as the story goes, Idon‘t know 
that it is true, but I heard so. I did not 
make it.—Nineteen times out of twenty 
the truth lies in the middle ; you heard 
something alittle like it,and then added 
a little more.to make it a good round sto- 
ry. In order to catch the attention it must 
have something of the marvelous, the 
world was not made ina minute, and mae 
ny workmen were employed in building 
the temple of Solomon, so areport, especi- 
ally ifit isa malicious one, must pass thro’ 
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many male and female trumpets before it 
arrives at perfection. 

If nothing but simple truth and naked 
facts were permitted to pass as a currency, 
what a stupid world this would be for 
news-mongers, and chitchat slanderers ! 

KS 

When Shakespeare’s play of Henry 
VIIIth was produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre, it was necessary at the Baptism 
to have a child—and a doll was made for 
the purpose. On Mr Kembal, the mana- 
ger, seeing it, however, he disapproved it, 
and said to Mrs. Kembal, Why now this 
wont do —I wish I could get a live child. 
Mrs. Kembal drop’d him a courtesy, and 
replied, significantly, J wish you could, sir, 


The SQUIRE and the FARMERS'’s 
DAUGHTER. 


COUNTRY Farmer had avery hand- 
some daughter, and a raking young 
Squire who was his landlord, was very 
yuch in love with her; but his pride of 
birth would not permit him to think of her 
as hisw.fe. He often called atthe Far- 
mer’s and chattéd with the girl ; but she 
never gave him an opportunity to explain 
to her the cause of his frequent visits. 
Tiowever at last he thought of a scheme to 
“get herin his power, and enjoy what he 
wanted. He went tothe Farmer and tel- 
ling him he expected a good deal of com- 
pahy to supper that evening, begging the 
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favor ofhim to let his daughter come and 
assist his servants ; aad as it would be late 
before they went away, she might stay all 
night and lay with one of his maids. The 
honest Farmer thinking it an honor to have 
so great aman his friend ; promised him 


sheshould come. After he was gone, the 


old‘man’s mind misgave him thatit might 
be some trick ; for the squire was known to 
be the greatest rake in the country. He 
was jist thinking how he should get off 
from his promise, when the squire’s ser- 
vant come tohis house. His master had 
told him to go and fetch the F'armer,s Lass 


andto take alittle Nag and side saddle for: 


her to ride on. ‘Fhe man being deaf, 
thought he saidthe Farmer’s Ass ; and ar- 
cordingly come with that message. ‘ihe 
Farmer who guessed at the mistake was 
highly pleased, as the folly of the man wa3 
a good excuse for him to get off from his 
agreement without affronting the squire. 
But the difficulty was how they should 
make the Ass sitonthe side saddle, for as 
fast as they lifted herup on one side, she 
fell offon the other. The man was ready 
to burst with laughing, and the Farmer 
willing to carry on the jest, fastened her 
onwithcords. When John = came it was 
dark, and his master was in the parlour 
with some gentlemen. John thinking the 
Squire was upon some fun, went in and 
told him softly—-‘* she is come.”—Wel] 
said the Squire, speaking low, “ Take her 
into the parlour,and make up a good fire,” 
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John did as he was ordered, and ther 
going to his master, asked him what he 
should donext. The Squire bid him tell 
the Cook, “‘ to dress a fowl for her supper, 
and do you see, said he, that every thing 
be in order, and let her have a bottle ‘of 
wine.” John could hardly help laughing 
in his master’s face ; running down to the 
Cook—Lord! what do you think now Bet-. 
ty, the Ass must not only ride upon a side 
saddle, and be seated by a fire in the pars 
lour; but she must have achicken and a 
bottle of wine fora supper. Upon hearing 
this, Betty joined in the laugh with him, 
till their sides cracked ; but having more 
wit than John, she proposed to eat the fowl, 
and drink the wine themselves; and to tell 
the Squireshe had supped, This was no 
sooner agreed upon than done, and John 
going tohis master again, told him—* She 
has supped, Sir.” 

Very well, said the squire,‘ tell Betty to 
put a pair of clean sheets on the best bed.” 
Yohn om hearing this, gave a broad grin, 
and hisdmaster with a smile bid him go and 
do as He had ordered him. Betty now 
smelt a rat, and they pleased themselves to 
think, how their master would be disap- 
pointed. But they were ready to die with 
laughing, in making the Ass lie in bed, and 
were obliged to lash her to the posts. 
This being done ; Jolin went in once more, 
to tell hismaster, that She was in bed, 
The squire began to yawn and appear sleee 
py; whtch made the company take their 
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leave. He then went up to the room 
where he thought his charmer lay but 
would not take a candle, he felt about the 
bedand making many fine speeches to the 
Ass, wondered he received no answer ; 
thinking the lady was asleep, he stooped 
down in order to salute her, and hitting 
his head against the Ass’ nose, frightened 
the creature, so that with struggling she 
broke the halters, jumped off the bed, and 
ranaboutthe room. The squire terrified 
out of his wits, did not know where to run 
for shelter ; for he could not find the door, 

but every now and then ran plump against 

the Ass ; who brayed Ha! Ha! Ha! 
The squire at length crept under_ the bed, 
where he roared out John, Betty——~ 
John Betty O! the devil, the devil_— 
The servants had been without, side the 
door all the while and had no little diver- 
sion. When they found he was almost 
terrified to death they opened the door,and 














brought a light,desiring to know what was i 
the matter with his honor The squire si 
no sooner saw what was the cause of his 4 


fears, but he fell aboard of poor John. Did 
I net tell you, rascal said he to fetch me - 
the Farmer’s Lass? John scratched his : 
head, and begged his honor’s pardon ; say- 
ing he thought he said his Ass, and indeed 
sir, said he, you would forgive me if you 
were toknow what trouble | had in making 
the beastdo as you had crdered her. 
Virtuous cr vicious every man must be, 
Few in th’ extreme, but all ia the.degree. 
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RELIGION. 

What are the joys of life without relig- 
ion? Nothing on earth will bind men to 
righteousness butthis. We may find many 
things to influence us to excellent deeds, 
but nothing will confine the soul to doright 
but pure religion. Why then is not this 
best of all good more desired? why doso 
many take up with a counterfeit instead of 
the true? why do we profess to be in pos- 
session of what no mortal can see the fruit 
ofinus? Religion makes us good, not 
self-conceited,blue-shaded indescribables : 
we are notaptto condemn — we pursue 
nota lock-turtle, muddy, muging way ; 
but with a noble, frank and virtuous mind, 
we cheerfully seek the general goed, and 
make our hearts, through grace, submit 
thereto, and never are 60 happy as in con- 
veying happiness to others. 

THE RICH anv POOR. 
The rich have the most to eat,and the poor 
have the appetite. The rich lie softest ; 
the poor sleep soundest. The rich have 
delicacies ; the poor health. The rich are 
afraid of loosing ; the poor have nothing to 
lose, and so in this respect have nothing to 
fear—The rich dread the midnight robber 
~—the poor have no apprehension of being 
robbed. The rich hang themselvesthrough 
fear of poverty ; they [such as have always - 
been poor] laugh and sing, and love their 
lives too wellto put their necks inte the 


noose. 
E.ind of No. 11. 























